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Dear Editor, 

i have r«ud with very great inter tit Mr ^iarshsLl ^uakja&ii'e 
capital paper© on the p.h.E U* Method, ae tell© us tk^t he 
had had M a busman’ e holiday » but he has written with so Liueh 
appreciation and leisure th^t 1 rather the holiday has been a con- 
genial one* 

I tninic Mr M.r shall Jackman deserves our thank© for tne 
very painstaking and understanding way in which he has attempted 
to cover hie subject * out I am sure he woul£ be tie first to 
adroit that in under tutzi »g such a t nek it i& not mu £eiy thut_ 
some inaccuracies may have crept in* 1 hope therefore you will 
t-liow me to have un op ortmdty oi o&lliu : : attention tt them. 

X have received one or two letters as dinr if certain statements 
which give a wrong impression could not be corrected, and i have 
therefore waited till the whole of the pape *e a j peered lest I 
should seem to write too hastily* 

It is perhaps best to take Xneo&\M*m i. order, and to draw 
attention to the points as they occur. In the first paper, i r 
Jacsmuii &ys that his taBc wat r to inve stiguto P* ■ * '•%!* laotho b 
and write ?* oulunced view of the Lethe i of instruction s±> lied 
to Element ury ooiiools 1 , This rather limits his treatment of the 
whole subject* His papers Giily deal with the P*h. .#U. method £f 
.instruct ion , *nd -afuost entirely with it© results in Elementary 
oho oxb . T thina the "impression©" that h^vo been e hlud in 
^u stion are chiefly *u to inis fact, buoauao ,.*ise Maaow 1 s 
Method is ct a act hod of instruct ion, though cert- ^nly echo; 1 
instruction forms part of it; it i& a philosophy of xi£e f nd 
therefore concerns children, their parents and teachers, in 
ciuny other ways besides echo 1 subjects* 
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Amblraiili. 

In thti Ssictoii Hi* Jaolcniaii g ivee of Miss Mu son herself 
may I draw attention to the following pants?- ' 

"After service in Several schools, she deei&od to soei- 
farther training." Uisa Mason die. not attempt to teuoh until 
Bhe had beoii trainid. There was no training in those daiB 
open to ladies e.' Oept that for Elementary Sohooln ^nd that 
is why she went to the Home and Colonial Training College. 

"From Jhi ehee ter College Misa Mason went to a eehool 
in Bradford* Here she began the great worlc of her life - 
education in the home school • " fter her work at Sor thine 
an C Id Chester, ,:ise Mason decided to spend some -e ars in ' 1 
writing. She was very much interested in the teaching of 
leogruphy , and for soma months she united in Hampshire and 
other counties, getting material for her book:, the Forty 
worea, ilixBn she started to write, she went to" ji\.utfura 
to oe 1/VuL' a friend who had a ver„. suooestful private second- 
^iy 3CU00X ,hore, dss Mason tuolc coo Bional oXuBrieo, hut 
the chief part of her time was spent in bringing out 1 Be 
Jhiree anu then the five ijabj aside Secwr arlw BeoZT. 

Alien xfibo e lie **ve the lectures tin horn fcuol.Uon wEIch 
led to publication of h.oric :.qu^.tiu . uid to the formation 
of i»iie brents ^duontionaSTT^iion in Bradford ■ 

lBlrt ” We the Jireotor of the JM7*S. t in connection 

ISJlLr 1 ? flrst s^llatouB for the Homo ^ckoci, that the central 
principles and oojeata are there Intacta 11 Two things are 
aero confused, "The central principles and ejects’ refer 
xr oa0 tne Union itself, for which the draft proof v,ae 
Ui> xn "the first syllabus" refers to the worlc of 
imtn t! 11 ^ dnion School, wniei was not issued from ntabieeide 
r curing the eighties, Uiss Mason spent 
^ C i^ a ^ e w fth another friaadfwho had succeeded 
w>i i rtV hewiiham in a small co-educ^tional school 

ti tra t f Plough hud founded in ^mblaside)* und these visits 
-2 district gyve dies .Jason the idea of exerting the 
/‘ ,<iUQhtion f 111 tha t neighbour ho* d* This training 
in inQ XOr B-^oendari Touchers was started v ith four students 

(alreud^ st rtedlhas always i>een a 
Ctfcf'tS* °J l0not ? school only , tauxiek^i th Praotisin : ichoil 

^ c mar. °cllegl The programmes 

1 currieu out oy the students* 
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Tiie writer states that the Amble Bide Geography fboks are out 
of date and it is true that they are gradually being revised, 
but the * real point at issue is that we have been going through 
rather a *ong phase of purely scientific? geography. It was not 
altogether a Question of the Ambles ide took© being out of date, 
but the contents and method were out of fashion. £ teacher© 
aA^jjr now fkxtm that Geography approached chiefly from the statistical 
side is barren* and that illustrations without literary letter- 
press lead to very little. 

As to Arithmetic, the P,U.S. progrunaoB do not attempt to 
do more than cover the ground necessary for the iAohocl Certifi- 
cate Examination at the age of 16 plus. It is good that dr 
Mar shall Jackman is inclined to t hints that too much time may be 
given to this subject in Elementary achoolo, but of course 
Elementary Johool children by the time they are 11 pine or 14 
have to cover mure ground than the P,U,‘ ; # programmes cover for 
the same age & * 


It is not an oversight that the P. 2 I.E.U* conditions have 
not been varied for Ilementary Schools • 1 refer later on 

to this ppint, but, as regards the timetable, all tne P.T.E.U* 


covered in a certain amount of time* schools have much more 

time than this at their disposal, not only for the margin which 
is -.eooBsary for the!.- lurtte classes, but also for their vocational 
work, 

I do not suppose that anyone would prefer to restrict the 
amount uf books, Everyone knows that it i© bet vor for the child- 
ren to have as many b ok© to use for themselves a© possible, bat 
the coat of complete sets of booas for ' leuentary .School© i & pro- 
hibitive, I believe that -Ar Household's point with regard to 
the aavant&ges of the group system is that it has tended more 
than uny thing else to niu^e it aeoesaura for the children to study 
inue pendent ly * I m 3 not sure that hj y t h 1 * ^ else would have convince 
many teachers thut this sort of study was possible fer hleraenta ry 
ohiidreu* 



timet^oioa can do is to show th_.t tiie full programme can be \tM*, 
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etatutaent that *iias .iuiioa * in very strong In h «r aondemj^- 
ticn of an other forms of liohooi r©£in*r io open to qUfiUon, 
baa- use it me not h*r habit to oondarai other school regiraoa, 
out rather to set forth certain principles. hhe never ©os e. to 
express her enormous respect for teachers of all cl l bob and for 
the beautiful work they did, but eho believed that the . - #J* 
rhiioso^hy should help to do tumy with rata*, difficulties mot by 
teachers in their schools, no. to give tho children under their 
aharge un education which ikfffM enable them to live their lives 
raoaa mtq fully, whatever their ef ter-worfc. > 

io uil awm thuy it io util! possible to find schools, both 
secondary uiid ;iemantary 9 where the oral leiieon is paramount, und 
where the are limited to two or thro text-book$ or chtol 

re.td ere* and we are told that in 1926, - 


' van in tho upper classes the oral ieaeon iu ©till 
supreme# in most -endow choc Xu a visitor, on entering a 
ola^arooia duriaig the history period, can rely upon finding 
the toucher addressing rows of silent and uj i arexitly attent- 
ive oluldrsn* It i.. robubly safe to say that the majority 
of the oiuidren in -ondcn ieujentury . ohooin spend at least 
70 per oout of their time during the History periods ua 
passive listeners. Old in some schools it is dlffioult to 
u&oortuin what else they do* This ^uy bo due in a few 
oaoee to the fact that the oral lesson gives xoaet trouble 
to the toucher, but the ronxiinunt reason in thw over- 
orowded syllabus* o nuoh ground hue to ^e covered in 
tho tom that the eou&eX exit lout* teacher fouls that H© ^re 
not tarry oy the wayside* to nuot instil into the children 
ai 1 iuoh infer uitlen ud ho oun in the most rapid v/uy • urel 
Instruction certainly has ite tart, nd that an * 

one, to . lay , but undue reliance upon it makes it difficult 
to give adequate attention to other ftos turns of History 
teaching* ** » on icre than one* occasion the teacher of u 
tor oiuoo hud, apparently, need no ether book than a mllA±x 
text-bock writ tan for young children.” 


{ Beard of 
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question -onoral 1 ort on .t^e 
""ul p Iff'etco in ironacii -ierjentur 


it is not, howeVor t a question tf aiaouesing email details* but 
^ of unut»rsituiaiii(' f Vital . rluei.leo, the vitt.x princl; lee springing 

£ Cn w Ou ***+ c* Hr^rU*t V 
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f „ n the Bhiiosopto of education which Miss Musnn has bequeathed 
„ me P.il.E.U. method id perhaps eufferid* 

£-£»££ lMTing beoone fashionable, and from bein| JeEen up 
v,., tpL^ijjg w^o have loosed upon it us a hope o± Stirling fresh 
interest in their children, teachers who have used tne prograiaaes 
as lists of boots, or have taken up one suggestion or another ^ut 
of Miss Mason’s books, and have made no attempt to -et the p 
sophy as a whole. 
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iS> tells us how the wort of ti great teacher should be 

regarded, - 

"To be a true disciple ie to thint cl the same things 
. „«* nroohet and to thint of different things in the 
sLe order- To be of the same mind with another is to 
Z7: all things in the same perspective; It is not to agree 
?n * few indifferent matters near at hand and not much 

It is to follow him in his furthest flights, to 
see the f force of his hyperboles, to stand so exactly in 
the centre of hxe vision that whatever he may express, 
vonr 0^8 will light at once on th* original, that whatever 
he may see to declare, your mi*L will at once accept- 
iou do nut belong to the school of any philosopher* because 
you agree with him that theft is, o& the whole ^ objection- 
able* or that the sun is overhead at noon* It is by the 
hard* sayings that disaipleehip is tested. We nre all 
agreed about the middling and indifferent parts of knowledge 
ana moralxty; even the most soaring spirits too often take 
them tamely upon trust- Jut the man, the^ philosopher or 
the moralist, does not stand Upon these einuice adhesions; 
and the purpose of any system looks towards those extreme 
points wnere xt steps Valiantly beyond tradition and 
returns with some covert hint of things outside* Then 
only can you be certain that the words are net words of 
course, nor mere echoes of the past; then only are y©M 
sure that if he be indicating anything at > 11 » it ie a 
star and not a street -lamp; then only do you touch the 
heart of the mystery , since it was for these thut the 
author wrote his book* 11 

A street lamp is & local commodity set on the right ©pot 
and arranged as to details for local needs. A star gives light 
to all and is not arranged for looi -1 needs. 

ills b Mason 1 a aim in organising the P.U. 3 . was a common 
curriculum for all kinds of schools, for axi classes. Jit ie an 
organic whole, living when its life touches ii-fe, bu$/dead in 
the hands of anyone seeking a mechanical device. 
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PAPER III. 


The writer says that the mswera to the examination questions 
^re corrected c*nd marked before they are sent to Amblesi&e, iaa y 
I e ay that such papers are disqualified by our examiners? Teachers 
are perfectly at liberty to marie and report upon their own apera, 
out the lest papers sent to Amble side must be sent unmarked and 
unoorrected* 

The connection suggested by Liles nason between P.U.S, Forms 
. and Standards in Pubxio Elementary Schools is only suggested. 

In many PvSh Soho ole it is found better not to attempt the work 
of the higher Forms for at least a year after taking up P # iu ,U. 
work in Perms I and II, In some of the Elementary Schools in 
Gloucestershire, work is already being done in the P.UYS* Forme 
I? and V by pupil teachers. In a few schools there are also 
small Forms working in Form IV. 


The writer &aks # "nh^t effect will the limitation of books 
have upon the progress of the pupils? 11 I venture to think tout 
under the P-2I.B *J* wor^ the children come into touch with a much 
larger number of books than they would under & 4 *y other circum- 
stances. The generosity of the louses ter shire Authorities in 
the Jatt.r of books nas < een ao great that I think it is hardly 
gracious to suggest that they have not done enough. There is 
another aspect, uxeo , of tne question. mny of the teachers 
feo- themselves unequal to dealing with the book«’. Their own 
training has not enabled them to come into touch with sane of the 
subjects taken up, and the tine at fnair ciaposal for such work 
they are teaching makes lx impossible for them to attempt 
to covar ax_ the subjects on the or oi-raiuae, tie no not find that 
this iiffiouity exiats only xii the Jlement ary Schools* 



■pormts' tflttiun 
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and tii ere haa always been a staff of University men to examine 
the children 1 e papers. 

She programmes and examination papers are sti 1 tested, (as 
they always hare been), in various ways, (a), b^ the very large 
daily correspondence with te^ohers in (i) Home Schoolrooms, 

(ii) private Secondary Schools, (iii) Public lementary Schools, 
(b), by the reports of the 1VJ* . examiners Upon each child's 
wort, and their detailed reports to the director, (c), by the 
reading from the childrens answers to the examination questions 
(wjuoh is one of the most important tests; before the signing of 
the reports, (d) t in the work: of the students of the % raining 
College, who xearu to carry out the programmes in the Practising 
school of the College, lei, by the College Staff of specialists 
who train the students for this woric, and if), in the weekly 
criticism lessons given by the students f afore the Principal of 
the College, at whioh the whole of the College and the Staff are 
present, as well as the director of the P.U.S* 


PhPIH IV. 




X venture to think that the writer ha© somewhat ml ©under stood 
iilBs Mason 1 o application of the word rt special lets' * Specialists 
there must always be, and the wider becomes our range of kno/. ledge 
the more need there will be for specialists to continue researches. 
But the specialist in an ordinary school 1 b i t a disadvantage in 
regard to his relation to the children. The teacher taking the 


history throughout the school se&s the children ojii; from one 
-oint of view, as he sees the needs of hi© subject also from cue 
point of view. Mies JA son has tola us that r education is the 
science of relations”, and unless ever; teacher keeps this in 
the back of hie mind it is impossible for him to st-e the uue 
proportion that any one suojeot should take in the whole sy ilabus * 
His own general reading become© restricted, his op ortunities 
for getting into touch with the children are limited, and he is 
apt to think that the child 1 a whole salvation lie© in the one 
euoject whioh interests him so intensely. e cannot but hope 
that, in the future, though teachers may have one special interest, 
the w will /be given greater opportunity in their training colleges 
act oaooming acquainted with u greater ran^e of subjects* "" 
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PAPER 7, 


Mr Marshall Jaciauaa says, "The outstund^ • feature of the 
p iJ.ii.J* scheme is that of narration. It is almost the onl* new 
feature, s trio tip speaking, of the touching method," Miss as on 
herself* said, Narration is no now method. It 1© as old as the 
iind of inun*" I would venture to ©ay that the r.h /.U. scheme has 
no outstanding feature, and that where what are considered out- 
fit ending feature a have been adopted by teachers, they have been 
usen as mechanical devices rather to the detriment of the children, 
iis© .iasou 1 © worse is suffering at the present time from the mis- 
taken idea that it is a method of teaching English by narration* 
‘ibis leads to the use of narration as a mochan-oul device, and 
children become self-oonsoious* rihen knowledge is />iven the first 
place, children forget themselves and narrate without the signs of 
the nervous overstrain which rightly gave iir Marshall Jacfcauu 
concern-Mias Uason always taught ue that "persons mattered more 
than things 1 ' , and wherever teachers reverse this order the children 
suffer . 

Another point which teachers d not always understand U th«t 
met i,o aii of n^Ti* tIon*ure infinitely varied, n . these eiiouli be 
const ntiy varied in a ola©3 lest the v/oru become stereotyped; 
out it take© s wise and understanding teacher to follow the needs 
net cn of a class, but of the individual children in a class, 
and to give them what the, need instead of apply nv mechanical 
devices which Been attractive* The lesson "carried cut on strictly 
P . .* * E. If * line s 11 was anything but a P . - I • U • lesson* The descri p- 
tion of it shows that the teacher had little! if any, knowledge of 
P.R.E.n. principles, and certainly ao knowledge of applying that • 


PAPKE VII* 


There ie one point, perhaps, in Paper VII , to which attention 
may be exiled, and that ie the drudgery of cor recti one. *llss 
4as on 1 b words were certainly, "Teachers are relieved of the ©xheuet- 
in/ drudgery of many corrections", opt the,? have been lieundaretood. 

he never implied that corrections for a class of 30 to 40 children 
would ue a light task. 3 ut where children have many and varied 
cooks, they write reports which in matter. Manner mid spelling, 
reduce the "exhausting drud;*ary' , to a minimum, 
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In conclusion. i that .ass .Jason laid no claims for 

Bll v avstem or method of toaohia? mile as it, * » -boji. on the under - 
Etndii^ of the laws of mind which Bha ut forward in her j hilo- 

— — l n tt;— i>o wc-iq” -h n i m < nco nfthofA nnVmrrm 


of the com unity uiiuL all &iA*& of schools, which should produce 
Ibasis of com on thought* anu should help to do away with the 
unhappy divisions which cl tigs education has produced, ales Mae on 
reooKniaed to the full the merits of able Elementary teachers* 
and wliut they did for their schools* though .lias Mason sought 
colleagues in her crusade for * T a liberal education for all" amongst 
teachers and educational authorities of ill kinds, she was entirely 
free from any dogmatic wish to impose either her own thought or 
her methods upon anyone who did not sympathise with her in the 
wor £ a he was trying to do. She always paid high tribute to the 
teachers* both secondary *nd elementary, who had so grasped her 
philoso hy that they were able to overcome the m> ehanioal diffi- 
culties of fitting the i? U.B. programmes to the special conditions 
necessary in schools, it will greatly hinder the progress of iiiss 
liaso.i l s work if the method 1 b restricted to the teaching of p olish 


1 venture to thin : that the "Suggestions^ ubilshed by the 
Board of .ducat ion) refer chiefly tc books of information, Miss 
Mason always tuUfht us that the rinci] ies of science, if presented 
in literary language, could be grasped by any child of suitable 
age* and that booecs which dealt with principles and, the romance 
of science generally were xi&ely to give that initial idea without 
which it is impossxole to set up the habit of obBervetion. *q 
^uite agree with At Jaokra&n th-t it light bo oetter to place the 
teavher first tuid the text-book later, if that \ ere the only alter- 
native, but the teacher would himself realise that he could only 
be a substitute, and a rather poofc one at that, for the great man 
who hae written a great book. 

The selection of boo£B and the use of them 1 b, Mr Marshall 
Packman rightly guys, an act of f-ith. ^e are told that ’faith 
ie the substance of tilings he ed for, the evidence of tuinge net 

f an * during the 40 ears of the P.H* 5.U* movement ,t was 
oiuy Uies Mason 1 e faith in things hoped for, and the const nt 
evidence that oume from others v*ao had faith in. tae same things, 
tiu.t gave, and continue to g ve, us all courage to continue work 
in which the evidence is chiefly in t hinge not scan. 


iorhy/'^ Her desire oas not to impose a home school scheme 

noon schools, out to create a common curriculum for all oleesee 


only. 


I quoted bx ^ 





